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For “The Friend.” 
The Elders of the Bible. 


(Continued from page 342.) 


Pressensé, (a recent French Protestant 
writer of acknowledged eminence) in his work 
entitled ‘Early Years of Christianity,” makes 
some interesting remarks on the subject of the 
« Elders” of the apostles’ days. We quote from 
his work as follows, (page 83 of vol. 1st.) 

“The simple machinery of the primitive 
Church had just been completed at Jerusalem. 
A new office had been created—that of elders. 
Acts xi. 30. It is of great moment to us to 
determine exactly its origin and its functions ; 
only by this means can we judge fairly the 
pretensions of the various ecclesiastical sys- 
tems. The office of elder was not without 
precedent. We find it in those numerous 
synagogues in which the Jews, distant from 
Jerusalem, met on the Sabbath to read the 
Scriptures. We have elsewhere spoken of 
the simple and democratic constitution of the 
synagogues. Each one was governed by a 
sort of senate or council, whose authority was 
much like that of the judges appointed in each 
town on the conquest of the promised land. 
Deut. xvi. 18. The functions of this council 
were clearly defined. It was to regulate au. 
thoritatively all matters relating to worship, 
and was not restricted to simply administra- 
tive measures. The reading and explanation 
of the holy books belonged by right to its 
members. These were called ‘Z:kanim’ or 
elders. This appellation we learn from posi- 
tive statements, indicated not so much ma- 
turity of age, as of wisdom and intellectual 
merit. The council of the synagogue had a 
president, called the ruler of the synagogue, 
or master, or rabbi; his influence was very 
great wherever the council was small, as in 
towns where there was but an insignificant 
colony of Jews. But the ruler of the syna- 
gogue had no peculiar dignity which raised 
him above the others in the hierarchy. He 
was the first among his peers, primus inter 
pares. Unquestionable passages prove that 
the same synagogue often had several rulers 
or presidents. All the elders probably occu- 
pied the position in turn. Such an organiza- 
tion was essentially democratic; it presents 
no analogy with the Levitical priesthood, or 
the episcopacy of the 3rd century. 

“ When we read in the Acts of the Apostles, 
without further explanation, that the Church 


of Jerusalem appointed elders, it is clear that | 
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the office in question, must be one already 
known, and the name of which would convey 
distinct ideas. Had it been otherwise, the 
sacred historian would have used a new word 
to designate an entirely new institution ; he 
certainly would not have connected the sacer- 
dotal hierarchy in the Charch with the demo- 
cratic rule of the synagogue, when it would 
have been so easy to borrow from the Jewish 
priesthood its honorable titles. To suppose, 
as do the advocates of hierarchical theories, 
that the first elders were probably the first 
converted priests, who received a fresh or. 
dination from the hands of the apostles, is to 
build the whole sacerdotal system upon a pure 
hypothesis. 

“The sacred historian gives no details of 
the nomination of the first elders. We may 
hence conclude that there was no formal in- 
stitation of the office. The Apostles were often 
called away from Jerusalem. The young 
Charch, though richly supplied with the gifts 
of the Spirit, could not dispense with some 
direction, in its daily progress and in its wor- 
ship. The wisest step was to borrow from 
the synagogue the institution of elders, so 
admirably adapted to the new dispensation. 
Besides, the seven deacons first appointed had 
been more than deacons. They had taught 
with power, and fulfilled by anticipation the 
office of elders. Just as the diaconate had 
grown out of the apostolate, so the office of 
elders was io part an offshoot from the primi- 
tive diaconate, and thus the organization of 
the church went on perfecting itself, by the 
division of labor. 

“‘The Apostles gave their sanction to the 
creation of the new office, but the narrative 
contains no trace of any solemn institution or 
special revelation. The Church had, in this 
respect, no other revelation to await than that 
of its own needs. It was not creating either 
a priesthood or a clergy, but simply a minis- 
try adapted to the spirit of the new dispensa- 
tion. It was doubtless acting in obedience 
to its guiding inspiration, but no direct inter- 
vention of God was necessary, as though a 
new priesthood was to be instituted. It is 
beyond question that the elders, like the dea- 
cons, were chosen by the whole assembly. 
Their part in the Charch at Jerusalem cannot 
be exactly defined : they formed its council ; 
they directed without coercing it; they read 
and explained the Scriptures at times when 
no extraordinary gifts were manifested.* In 
the second period of the apostolic age we shall 
find their functions assuming more import- 
ance. At that stage also, the question of the 
identity of the bishop and the elder will come 
before us for solution. At Jerusalem, as in 
all the churches of Jewish origin, elders alone 


* The language of Pressensé must not be understood 
as implying that any one is capable of explaining the 


|true meaning of the Scriptures without a measure of} 


Divine illumination; for “The natural man knoweth 
not the things of God; neither indeed can know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned.” 


NO. 44. 


were known. The name bishop appears only 
in the churches of Greek origin.” 

At page 347 Pressensé resumes the con- 
sideration of the Offices of elders or bishops ; 
he says :— 

“ Episcopal pretensions have frequently 
been founded on the passages in Paul's epistles 
where the word bishop occurs. But an atten- 
tive examination of the text shows that the 
two words elder and bishop are used inter- 
changeably, and that, in the language of Paul, 
they are synonymous, representing one and 
the same thing. He never mentions three 
degrees in the ecclesiastical hierarchy ; he re- 
cognizes two only—the office of elder or bishop 
and that of deacon. It is equally clear that 
several bishops were found at once in the 
same church, (see Phil. i. 1; Acts xx. 17; 
James v. 14), which is incompatible with the 
notion of there being one bishop superior to 
the elders. St. Peter in his first epistle, car- 
ries this identification of the bishop with the 
elder so far as to charge the latter to use well 
the episcopal office, taking watchful oversight 
of the flock. 1 Peter v. 1, 2. 

“This identity of the office of bishop with 
that of elder is so very apparent in the New 
Testament that it was admitted by the whole 
ancient Church, even at the time of the rise of 
the episcopate, properly socalled. ‘Theelder is 
identical with the bishop,’ said St. Jerome, ‘and 
before parties had so multiplied under diaboli- 
cal influence, the churches were governed by 
a council of elders.’ The name of bishop was 
more frequently used in the churches foanded 
among the pagans, because the ancient Greeks 
were accustomed thus to desigaate the magis- 
trates, whose functions in the State had some 
analogy with those of the elders of the 
Church, since it was their office to exercise 
vigilance over the interests of the republic.” 

Again at page 351: 

“It is very difficult to determine precisely 
the functions of the elders or bishops. They 
formed a council which occupied itself with 
the general interests of the Church ; its au- 
thority was limited and always exercised with 
@ practical recognition of the universal priest- 
hood. They were, according to the beaatiful 
figure borrowed from Christ himself, the shep- 
herds of the flock. The gift of teaching, 
freely used by all Christians, was not especi- 
ally connected with the office of elders; the 
only gift required in them was that of govern- 
ment. In his epistle to the Ephesians, Paul 
names the teachers after the pastors. There 
is no trace of two orders of elders hierarchi- 
cally constituted; it is probable, however, 
that it was soon found necessary to choose as 
elders men capable of teaching, since false 
doctrine was rife on every hand. St. Paul 
demands that the bishop hold fast the faithful 
word, that he may be able, by sound doctrine, 
both to exhort and to convince the gainsayers. 
Titus i. 9; 1 Tim. iii. 2. Towards the end of 
this period, the office of elder or bishop shows 
a general tendency toward a more permanent 
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character. Purely supernatural gifts decrease; 
the exercise of the gift of government and 
that of teaching becomes all the more neces- 
sary.” * * * “As the churches increased 
in importance and made larger claims on the 
time of the pastors, it became necessary to 
provide in part for their maintenance, that 
they might be able to attend without distrac- 
tion on duties which grew daily wider and 
more weighty. St. Paul frequently insists on 
the duty of the churches to contribute liber- 
ally to the support of their elders or bishops. 
1 Cor. ix. 11, &c.; 1 Tim. v. 17. We see how- 
ever no reason for supposing that these en- 
tirely gave up working with their own hands ; 
they did not at any rate feel themselves bound 
to do so by any scruple of conscience ; for the 
distinction between sacred and profane found 
no place in the lives of those who did all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and who had be- 
fore their eyes the example of Paul, the tent- 
maker. The contributions of the churches 
were perfectly free; no rule or measure of 
giving was laid down; the care of the poor 
was regarded as a more pressing claim than 
the maintenance of the pastors. ‘The elder or 
bishop was under no more obligation to sur- 
render family ties than any private chris- 
tian.” * * * ‘The bishop is to be the 


example of the flock, and is to keep himself 


with peculiar care from those immoral rela- 
tions so common in the heathen world. Let 
him be the husband of one wife ; let him show 
what is true christian marriage ; let him guide 
his family with firmness and discretion ; he 
will then find in his own home a valuable 
school for the government of the church.” 
(To be continued.) 


Preservation of Ice in a Sick Room.—Dr. 
Gamgee, in The Lancet, suggests a good 
method of preserving ice in small quantity 
for a considerable time at the bedside of a 
sick person. His practice is to cut a piece of 
flannel, about 9 inches square, and secure it 
by a ligature round the mouth of an ordinary 
tumbler so as to leave a cup-shaped depres- 
sion of flannel within the tumbler of about 
half its depth. In the flannel cup so con- 
structed pieces of ice may be preserved many 
hours, all the longer if a piece of flannel foar 
or five inches square be used as a loose cover 
to theice-cup. Cheap flannel, with compara- 
tively open meshes, is preferable, as the water 
easily drains through it, and the ice is thus 
kept quitedry. When good flannel with close 
texture is employed, a small hole must be 
made in the bottom of the flannel cup, other- 
wise it holds the water, and facilitates the 
melting of the ice. In aroom with a tempera- 
ture of 60° Fahr. Dr. Gamgee made the follow- 
ing experiments with four tumblers, placing 
in each 2 oz. of ice broken into small pieces. 
In tumbler No. 1 the ice was loose. it had 
all melted in two hours and fifty-five minutes. 
In tumbler No. 2, the ice was suspended in the 
tumbler in a cup made, as above described, of 
good Welsh flannel. In five hours and a quar- 
ter the flannel cup was more than balf filled 
with water, with some pieces of ice floating 
in it; in another bour and a quarter the flan- 
nel cup was nearly filled with water, and no 
ice remained. In tumbler No. 3, the ice was 
suspended in a flannel cup made in the same 
manner and of the same material as in No. 2 ; 
but in No.3 a hole capable of admitting a 
= pen had been made in the bottom of the 

annel cup, with the effect of protracting the 
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total liquefaction of the ice to a period of eight 
hours and three quarters. In tumbler No. 4, 
the ice was placed in a flannel cup made, as 
above described, of cheap, open flannel, which 
allowed the water to drain through very 
readily. Ten hours and ten minutes elapsed 
before all this ice had melted. 


/ Selected. 
The Falls of Garsoppa in India. 
(Concluded from page 313.) 

On an overhanging brow near the ledge 
over which the stream of the Great Fall glides 
to its tremendous plunge there is a point 
called the Rajah’s Chair, from some tradition 
that of old a rajah of that region would resort 
there and sit on the brink, absorbed by the 
spectacle. He must have been gifted with a 
steadiness of brain, no less than an apprecia- 
tion of scenery, unusual with his race; for on 
this point few can stand or sit, or do more 
than lie prone on the breast and cautiously 
peer over. Even so, the brain reels and 
sickens. There is the fearful void between 
the eyes and the dark pools and rock-strewn 
bottom plumb down below, so far does the 
rocky rim hang over, and such is the terrific 
perpendicularity of the dreadful precipice ; 
only here and there far below a jutting point 
or shelf gives a measure and makes the depth 
beyond seem still more interminable. Count- 
less flocks of pigeons winging the midway air 
show, not so gross as beetles, but like swarms 
of flies. Large stones brought from the river 
bed behind and thrown over, fall and fall, and 
seem to vanish into the lowest depths, but re- 
verberations still continue to come up, and 
after expectation is wearied, a faint splash 
tells they have reached the pool. The true 
height of the falls had long been a debated 
point, not easy of solution. Lines let down 
the face of the abyss stuck on the way, and 
calculations of the time taken by falling 
stones were delusive; and the general esti- 
mate naturally inclined to excess, was never 
less than one thousand feet. About twenty 
years ago, however, a party of officers from a 
government ship employed in surveying the 
coast, visited the fulls, bringing with them 
tackle and fathoming apparatus. They con- 
trived to stretch a cable across the inward 
carve of the precipice above the cauldron into 
which the upper volume of the Roarer rushes, 
and slinging on to it a sort of bamboo cradle, 
which was then drawn out to the middle, let 
down a deep sea line and lead to the pool be- 
neath, and ascertained the exact depth from 
lip of precipice to pool to be eight bundred 
and thirty feet. 

We now return to the vantage point on the 
farther side of the ravine, beyond whence all 
the grandeur and glory of the falls are sub- 
limely displayed. One could well sit there 
the livelong day, but we will follow a narrow 
track that leads downward to the bottom of 
the gorge. Very steep and. difficult it is, 
threading the declivity sometimes like a mere 
stony stairway, and twice or thrice descend- 
ing slippery faces of rock by a rude ladder. 
Most of the distance the path passes through 
deep groves where the tree from which gam. 
boge exudes and the large glossy leaves of the 
gutta-percha tree are conspicuous. Some. 
times through the branches the eye catches 
the foamy gleam of the cataracts, which are 
more fully disclosed now and then when the 
path traverses a moist open space, where 


shelves, and ferns, especially the curious Pe. 
cilopteris terminans, with its long, thin, poig. 
nard-shaped, terminal frond, grow thickly, 
Flights of brilliant butterflies haunt such 
spots, and the prolonged shrilling of the cicada 
rings from the surrounding trees. At length 
the path emerges at the bottom of the gorge, 
a wild and weird place, strewn with lar 
rounded stones and boulders indescribably slip. 
pery from the perpetual spray; the gigantic 
precipices so closely hemming it in on three 
sides seem to shut it out from the upper world, 
Slowly and cautiously we make our way over 
the perilous slime-covered stones towards the 
pools that receive the cataracts. A sense of 
the remote eeriness of the spot, as though it 
were in some forlorn fairyland, grows over us 
as we approach the largest and longest of 
these gloomy waters. Almost one thinks to see 
a dragon, or some monstrous beast, couched 
upon the brim. At the farther end the Great 
Fall descends in a massive shower ; the other 
end is shaken by the furious down-pour of the 
Roarer. More to the right the water of the 
Rocket Fall, alive with endless flights of 
foamy arrows and outdarting shafts of spray, 
spreads out in a broad curtain that descends 
over a dark-browed cavern, level with its own 
pool, and farther on the naiad of the spot, 
hidden in glistening delicate films and vapor- 
ous folds, vanishes in a thick, bright rain. 
Slowly we wander along the edges of the pro- 
found basins, whence many streams running 
out soon unite and continue their course along 
the gorge, and pausing before each fall watch 
their wonderful descent and disappearance, 
Long streamers of moss and vivid green vege- 
tation hang from the chinks and crannies of 
the eternaliy dripping walls, and in guarded 
nooks and under shelves, ferns and strange 
plants and flowers, find root. Especially round 
the arch of the cavern behind the Rocket 
grow Clusters of some bright red flower, inac- 
cessible and unknown. Here and there a wild 
plantain or banana clings in a sheltered nook, 
stretching out its large coarse leaves and small 
hard clusters, the indigenous stock as the 
crab of the apple. Looking upward with 
head strained back, the long jagged rim of 
the stupendous precipice can be discerned at 
a bewildering height above, and the tops of 
the falls seem as though issuing from the sky. 
The dreadful downward descent cannot be 
grasped at once, and a sense of fear, feebleness 
and oppression spreads over the brain, dif- 
ferent, however, from the sickening thrill of 
dread that grows over the gazer down from 
the rim above. Burke, in his “ Essay on the 
Sublime and Beautiful,” observes: “I am apt 
to imagine that height is less grand than 
depth, and that we are more struck with look- 
ing down from a precipice than looking up at 
an object of equal height; but of that 1 am 
not so sure.” Much depends on temperament. 
There are some who can stand upon the diz- 
ziest edge and look calmly down; bat had the 
great statesman visited a scene like this, we 
think he would have decided that in the case 
of a really tremendous precipice there is a far 
fuller, deeper and more unwonted pleasurable 
sensation in looking up to than down from it. 
In the latter case one is not so much struck 
as overwhelmed. 

The floor of the abyss widens out in front 
of the falls, especially on the side of La Dame 
Blanche, but soon resumes its ordinary breadth 
as the river runs on between its colossal banks, 


:bright flowers and orchids stud the dripping'and one of the wonders of the place is from a 
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knoll above, on the side near the Great Fall,| Evolution, or the theory of the natural development 
to look down on the stream pursuingits way} of forms of organic life from lower or anterior 
along the bottom of the enormous chasm.| forms or types. 


Repassing the dangerous stony space, we re- 
treat to the shade where the abrupt declivity 
meets the floor. Long sitting there alone, the 
spell of this enchanted spot grows over one 
more and more. Though seeming to be sunk 


From a work entitled “ Present Conflict of Science 
with the Christian Religion,” by Herbert W. 
Morris, A. M. 

(Continued from page 338.) 
(c) “ Let us take another example, and one 


far aloof from the winds above and the influ-|of 9 somewhat different character. To the 
ences of the upper sky, the air around is as| Fish Class of animals belong about a dozen 
full of mystic noises as Prospero’s isle. Even|kinds, grovelling at the bottom of the sea, or 
when all is still, and the leaves hanging|in the slime of rivers, which are possessed of 
motionless, the voices of the falling waters|the astonishing faculty of collecting and wield- 
continually change, sometimes almost dying|ing at their pleasure the most subtle of all the 
away, then rising in strange tones of far-off] powers of nature—they can actually shoot 


lamentation or sudden triumph; and at times, 
when the atmosphere is stillest, fierce blasts 
seem to go by far overhead with a long, wail- 
ing sough or unearthly shriek, and the arch 
of the sunbow and white skirts of the Great 
Fall are scattered for a moment in iris-tinted 
fragments, whilst the gulf is filled with moans 
and weird sounds echoing from steep to steep. 
The falling waters and long, deep, trough-like 
ravine doubtless influence the currents of air, 
but the effect is strange and startling. It is 
such a fastness as the gods of a dying religion 
might retreat to from their neglected shrines 
and temples, and gather to bewail and await 
the announcement of their final doom. And 
indeed while watching there in that sunny 
stillness, broken only by the mystic voices of 
the air and waters, the forms of the old gods of 
India almost seem to float and soar amid the 
rolling clouds of spray and sun-colored wreaths 
of mist. 


For “The Friend.” 

A short time before the death of John P. 
Balderston, he asked an attendant to read to 
him the first proposition of Barclay’s Apology, 
which is as follows: 

“Seeing the height of all happiness is placed 
in the true knowledge of God, (This is life 
eternal, to know thee, the only true God and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent,) the true 
and right understanding of this foundation 
and ground of knowledge, is that which is 
most necessary to be known and believed in 
the first place.” 

He then dictated as follows: Friends, these 
are your first principles ; they have their rout 
and abiding place in the everlasting Rock of 
Ages, fixed as the eternal hills. Noman can 
depart from them and be safe. The mountains 
may depart and the hills be removed, but 
my word goeth forth forever, and my coun- 
sels from all generations. My counsels shall 
stand fast forever, and my purposes and sov- 
ereignty be as immutable, unchangeable and 
fixed as the heavens. Ye cannot overthrow 
them lest ye be found fighting against the 
Lord. Oh righteous Father, the world hath 
not known thee; but those that are the chil- 
dren of the Most High, through the illumina.- 
tion, the openings of the holy and blessed 
light, shall understand this. As Daniel the 
prophet says: Wickedness shall be with the 
wicked ; the righteous shall understand. The 
wicked shall not understand, but the right- 
eous shall understand. For of Him, and 
through Him, and to Him are all things, to 
whom be glory for ever—Amen ! 


God rules the world by his providence, 
therefore there must be a bright side to 
every thing, and if there is, it is the Chris- 
tian’s duty to find it. 


out lightning to repel their enemies or to kill 
their prey. For this purpose, the Hlectric 
Ray or Torpedo, for example, is provided with 
a battery closely resembling, but greatly ex- 
ceeding in the beauty and compactness of its 
structure, the batteries contrived by man, 
whereby he has now learned to make the 
laws of electricity subservient to his will. In 
this living battery of the Torpedo, there are 
no less than 940 hexagonal columns, like those 
of bees’ comb ; and each of these is subdivided 
by a series of horizontal plates, which appear 
to be analogous to the plates of the Voltaic 
Pile. The whole is supplied with an enormous 
amount of nervous matter ; four great branches 
of which are as large as the animal’s spinal 
cord, and these spread out in a multitude of 
thread-like filaments round the prismatic col- 
umns, and finally pass into all the cells—an 
arrangement altogether strikingly similar to 
that by which an electric current, passing 
through a coil and round a magnet, is used to 
intensify the magnetic force.* Here then are 
exhibited clearly and in effective operation 
all the mysteries which have been gradually 
unfolded by laborious study and innumerable 
experiments, from the days of Galvani to 
those of Faraday and Tyndall. Here are dis- 
played the most perfect knowledge of and 
conformity to diverse and complicated natural 
laws ; here we have an intricate apparatus not 
only most effective for generating electric force 
within the animal’s body, but also having as 
clear a reference to its effect on the nervous 
systems of other animals, as the message trans- 
mitted by an electric telegraph has to the 
person for whom it is sent. 

Now, this most wonderful organ of the Tor- 
pedo, consisting of thousands of distinct and 
dissimilar parts—columns, plates, coils, cells, 
muscles, ligaments—all united and combined 
with unerring skill into the most scientific 
mechanism that can be conceived—all this, 
according to the Development Theory, is the 
product of a series of accidents, or fortuitous 
variations, occurring intermittently and accu- 
mulating insensibly through indefinite ages! 
Such an idea not only contradicts all reason, 
but confounds all imagination ; and seriously 
to propose it for the acceptance of intelligent 
persons is little less than an attempt to per- 
petrate an outrage on their common seuse. 
Take a bushel of letters, and pour them into 
the mouth of a cannon, and then fire it, and 
blow them into the air—and sooner might we 
expect to find these letters fallen on the 
_— in such an order as to compose ‘ Adam’s 


orning Hymn,’ or Euclid’s demonstration of 


his ‘ Forty-seventh Proposition,’ than to find 
such scientific mechanisms, as these living 


* See Prof. Owen’s Lects. on Comp. Anat., Vol. If.— 
Fishes, 
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batteries, built up by accidental or fortuitous 
variations. Indeed, here, the vigorous and 
vivid imagination of Darwin himself seems 
utterly baffled, and is forced to make the ac- 
knowledgment—‘ It is impossible to conceive 
by what steps these wondrous organs have 
been produced.’* And no other man can con- 
ceive how, on his hypothesis, mechanisms 
such as these could have been brought into 
existence. 

There is not an organ or an object with 
which the human mind is acquainted that 
more clearly or certainly manifests INTELLI- 
GENCE, and intelligence of the highest order, 
than do these living electric batteries. Here 
are means as clearly employed and adapted to 
accomplish ends, a3 the mill is to grinding 
corn, or the loom to weaving cloth. Here is 
unquestionable knowledge of the existence and 
universal presence of electricity, a fact utterly 
unknown to man until these latter days. 
Here is obviously displayed a perfect under- 
standing of all the laws that govern the ac- 
cumulation and discharge of this mysterious 
element. Here is exhibited the most consum- 
mate skill in the subordination of these vari- 
ous and complicated laws to a most difficult 
and curious purpose. Here are diverse ex- 
quisite adjustments made in perfect accordance 
with all those laws, as well as with the laws 
and properties of animal tissues. Here is as 
evident a selection of materials on the ground 
of their properties, as of the metals and acids 
employed by man for his batteries. Here is 
a clear comprehension of the nature of elec- 
tricity, and of its effects on the nervous organs 
of those animals against which it should be 
discharged. Here is thorough acquaintance 
with the mysteries which man has been able 
to unfold only after long and laborious study. 
Here, in short, is scientific mechanism, which, 
when contrived by man, was announced and 


|heralded through the world as a triamph of 


his genius. And all this we are gravely 
taught by Evolutionists to ascribe to blind, 
aimless, ‘fortuitous variations! !’ 

(d) We select our next illustration of the 
absurdity of the Development Hypothesis 
from a set of facts differing from all the fore- 
going—the transformation of insects. Let us 
follow the Burrerriy through the several 
stages of its existence. ‘Our starting point is 
a diminutive and almost invisible egg; from 
this comes a worm, scarce an inch long at ma- 
turity. After spending its appointed days in 
ithis prone and lowly form, it languishes ; re- 
ifuses to eat; ceases to move; becomes wrap- 
|ped in a silken shroud ; this soon changes into 
a dusky crust; and in this, as in its coffin, it 
lremains apparently dead. The time of its 
\sepultare, usually six or seven months, having 
passed away, it begins to acquire new life and 
vigor; presently it bursts open its coffin cell, 
‘and comes forth ; no longer, however, an offen- 
\sive, crawling worm, but changed and fashion- 
led into a beauteous butterfly, furnished with 
‘limbs and wings, and decked in down of pur- 
iple and gold. It now takes rank with a new 
‘and superior race of beings ; it mounts the air, 
ranges from flower to flower, rises in exhila- 
rating flights towards the glorious orb of day, 
lrejoicing in its new and splendid existence.’f 
|Look again at the more wonderfal transfor- 
mation, if possible, of the Srraris, a species of 
|beette. This insect, unlike the butterfly, in- 


* Origin of Species, 6th Ed., p. 150. 
+ Science ad th 


the Bible, p. 470. 
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stead of at first appearing in its grub stage, 
and then, after a time, putting on the adult 
form, is at first active, and furnished with six 
legs, two long antenna, and four eyes. After 
living in this form for a definite period, and 
subsisting on the eggs of other insects and 
whatever else is congenial to its taste, it be 
gins to languish and change; it presently 
loses its eyes, legs and antenne; and becom- 
ing thus rudimentary, it sinks into an ordi 
nary grub-like form ; but it does not close its 
existence in this humble condition. After the 
lapse of the proper time, it undergoes another 
transformation, and acquires a new set of legs, 
eyes, &c., all complete, and emerges into the 
form and habits of a perfect beetle !—That 
such processes as the above should have arisen 
by the accumulation of minute accidental 
variations in structure and habit is absolutely 
incredible, for there is not only an utter in 
adequacy, but also an utter incompatibility 
between the cause assigned and the results 
observed. Desperate, indeed, must be the de- 
sire to rid the world of its maker's presence, 
that can be willing to transferits management 
to such a figment as this theory.” 
(To be continued.) 


How to Restore a Fallen Brother —Thou art 
in the boat. He has fallen overboard into the 
water, therefore don’t push him with the oar, 
for he will only go further from thee, or sink 
to rise no more; rather sail round, enclose 
him in the go-pel net, or take him up in thy 
hands and lift him into the boat, and speak 
kindly and comfortably to him, and remem. 
ber that by so doing thou shalt hide a multi- 
tude of sins. 


How to Destroy a Fallen Brother. —Look shy 
at him ; speak harshly and unkindly ; accuse, 
blame, criminate, and threaten. Speak ill of 
him in his absence. Lose sight of all his ex- 
cellences, and magnify his faults. 


ranean 

Sir John Lubbock continues to give his ob- 
servations on the habits of ants. He confirms 
all that has been said of their attachments to 
friends and of their bitter hostility to strang- 
ers. But he does not have a very high opinion 
of their intelligence. He placed some honey 
within a narrow circle of glycerine, over which 
he threw a bridge of paper. The ants readily 
crossed to feed on the honey; but when the 
bridge was removed the glycerine was an in- 
superable obstacle to them, although a few 
grains of earth would have made them a 
crossing. The commencement of ants’ nests 
is still a mystery. Ants avoid light, and as 
to colors they prefer red, and show a marked 
adversion to blue or violet. They live some- 
times five years. 


The Peace of Europe, 1852.—The following 
lines by Whittier, are not wholly inapplicable 
to the state of Europe to-day : 


“Great peace in Europe! Order reigns 
From Tiber’s hills to tien nidine ” 
So say her kings and priests ; so say 
The lying prophets of our day. 

Go lay to earth a listening ear ; 

The tramp of measured marches hear,— 
The rolling of the cannon’s wheel, 

The shotted musket’s murderous peal, 
The night alarm, the sentry’s call, 

The quick-eared spy in hut and hall! 
From Polar sea | tropic fen 

The dying groans of exiled men ! 

The bolted cell, the galley’s chains, 
The scaffold smoking with its stains? 
Order,—the hush Sicution slaves ! 
Peace—in the dungeon, vaults and graves ! 


Selected. 
“OQ LORD! THOU KNOWEST.” 
Thou knowest, Lord, the weariness and sorrow 
Of the sad heart that comes to Thee for rest: 
Cares of to-day, and burdens for to-morrow, 
Blessings implored, and sins to be confessed, 
I come before Thee at Thy gracious word, 
And lay them at Thy feet—Thou knowest, Lord. 


Thou knowest all the past ; how long and blindly 

On the dark mountains the lost wanderer strayed ; 
How the good Shepherd followed, and how kindly 

He bore it home, upon His shoulder laid, 
And healed the bleeding wounds, and soothed the pain, 
And brought back life, and hope, and strength again. 


Thou knowest all the present ; each temptation, 
Each toilsome duty, each foreboding fear ; 
All to myself assigned of tribulation, 
Or to beloved ones, than self more dear! 
All pensive memories, as I journey on, 
Longings for vanished smiles, and voices gone! 


Thou knowest all the future, gleams of gladness, 
By stormy clouds too quickly overcast ; 

Hours of sweet fellowship, and parting sadness, 
And the dark river to be crossed at last ; 

Oh! what could confidence and hope afford 

To tread that path, but this—Thou knowest, Lord! 


Thou knowest, not alone as God, all-knowing; 

As man our mortal weakness thou hast proved ; 
On earth, with purest sympathies o’erflowing, 

O Saviour! Thou hast wept, and Thou hast loved! 
And Love and Sorrow still to Thee may come, 
And find a hiding place, a rest, a home. 





For “‘ The Friend.” 
General Pope on the Indian Question. 

In a paper recently read before the Ameri- 
can Social Science Association, Gen. John 
Pope, of the U.S. Army, (for several years 
past in command of the Department of the 
Missouri) has given his views of the Indian 
question. He pays a tribute to the justice and 
humanity of William Penn in distinctly re- 
cognizing the title of the Indians to their 
landed possessions, but he shows that the 
manner in which our Government has acted 
upon this recognition under the treaty sys- 
tem, has been very injurious to the Indians. 
Whenever difficulties have arisen with the 
Indians on account of the ‘pressure of the 
white population, treaties have been resorted 
to for the purchase of land and the restoration 
of peace, and the Indians bave retired from 
the purchased district. This process has kept 
them in constant contact with the rudest form 
of white civilization. The general says :— 
“ Often and again has the Indian, goaded by 
swindling and wrong, or maddened by drink, 
hroken out against the whites indiscrimi- 
nately, and committed those dreadful out- 
rages at which the country has stood aghast, 
but I do not hesitate to say that in my opinion, 
a large proportion of these outbreaks has been 
in the way of retaliation. With the great 
throng of emigrants still pressing westward 
with equal eagerness and in greater numbers 
every day, who can tell what is happening to 
the Indian? The Indian country is penetrated 
everywhere by the seekers for gold or for 
land ; highways are made through it without 
his consent, and the game driven off or de- 
stroyed. No one will say, even if he can, 
what outrages are committed upon the Indian 
by irresponsible crowds of white men flocking 
into his country ; but jadging from what these 


-|/same white men do to each other, the imagina- 


tion must be highly inflamed to conceive what 
they would do and doubtless have done to the 
Indian. What the white man does to the In- 
dian is never known. It is only what the 
Indian does to the white man which reaches 
the public.” 


General Pope thus clearly sets forth that 
Indian wars with all their bloodshed and 
barbarity, both to the Indians and to many 
innocent white people, and with all their im- 
mense cost to the Government, usually result 
from the lawless crowds of adventurers who 
precede the actual settlers, and for whose acts 
of outrage, retaliation falls upon the innocent 
and helpless. 

The result of successive wars and treaties 
has been, that the Government has gradually 
dispossessed the Indians of the greater part 
of their lands, and has, by the destruction of 
game, deprived them of their usual means of 
subsistence, and until a recent period, it has 
made no systematic effort to civilize or Chris- 
tianize them. Gen. Pope considers that the 
“reservation system” has now become a ne- 
cessity ; so that each tribe being restricted, 
for a time at least, to a given locality, it may 
be both protected and controlled by the Gov- 
ernment and, so far as necessary, be subsisted 
also. But he insists, for the best of reasons, 
that these reservations should be located in 
the rear of the advancing emigration, instead 
of in the front of it as heretofore. Each tribe 
should be placed in the vicinity of a commu- 
nity in which no hostile feelings towards 
Indians exists, where the law is equally en- 
forced upon all, and where provisions are 
plentiful. No large quantity of land would 
be needed, as the Indians are not to follow 
their old methods of subsistence. A very 
small military force would suffice from the 
first, and might soon be withdrawn, as by this 
separation of tribes, and location amongst 
civilized communities, they would speedily 
become harmless under the operations of law 
which both protects and restrains. 

Gen. Pope believes that this plan of locating 
the reservations would cost less than the pre- 
sent one, which necessitates both the subsist- 
ence of the Indians and the keeping up of 
large military establishments on the frontier, 
where articles of actual necessity become, 
through cost of transportation, expensive 
luxuries. It would be decidedly cheaper, 
where a tribe is to be removed to a reserva- 
tion, to bring it at once to a point at which 
both the Indians and the military can be 
cheaply subsisted, and where there is a reason- 
able hope that in a comparatively short time, 
the Indians will absorb so much of the habits 
of the civilized communities in their imme- 
diate vicinity as to render them self-support- 
ing, and fitted for the duties of citizenship. 
He clearly shows that in this way one tribe 
of Indians after another would disappear from 
the frontier, and the expensive military es- 
tablishments now kept up near them would 
have no further excuse for existence. 

In connection with this plan of locating 
the reservations, he argues very forcibly the 
necessity of honest and earnest efforts to 
civilize the Indians. Whatever opinions and 
theories men may hold as to the capacity of 
the Indians for Christian civilization, General 
Pope insists that no fair opportunity has yet 
been offered to test it practically, and he very 
pertinently says that no sensible man would 
expect his own children to become worthy 
men and women were he to place them in 
such surroundings as those into which we 
have forced the Indians, and which must 
afflict them every day of their lives. He 


would exercise great care in the selection of 
agents. His opinion is very decided that the 
class of Indian agents selected by the religious 
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denominations, under the policy of General} would be to remove such bands of them as 
Grant, “are far superior in point of morals|could be induced or secured, to the south and 
and character to their predecessors, and that/east, on properly located reservations, and at 
they have perhaps with few exceptions, ad-jonce to commence vigorously the work of 


-dressed themselves in all sincerity to the work | education and civilization amongst those thus 


of civilizing the Indian.” This testimony is|removed. It was believed that such colonies 
the more valuable as coming from one whose| would soon become attractive to other parts 
education and lifelong pursuits might be sup-|of the tribe, whose objections to removal would 
posed to prejudice him against methods of|soon diminish, and thus the transplantation 
peace. But in our great satisfaction with this|and civilization of the Sioux would gradually 
testimony, we should not lose sight of his|go on, hand in hand. As at present managed, 
reasonable criticism, that ‘‘the man whose|the Sioux agencies are mainly points for feed- 
life bas been devoted to religious duties as ajing the Indians at a heavy cost during the 
clergyman cannot, of necessity, have had the| winter, whilst many of them leave on raiding 
training and experience to conduct large busi-|expeditions every summer. This would be 
ness operations ; nor can the duties of religious | effectually prevented by colonization on reser- 
instructor and business manager, especially|vations far to the southward and eastward— 
for large bodies of wild Indians, be combined, |those that declined to go, being left to take 
without injary to both.” . He believes that|care of themselves. 

some at least, of the men selected by the re-| The closing paragraph of General Pope’s 
ligious denominations have been deficient in|paper is so creditable to his heart, that we 
business training and experience. In this|give it entire: “Having a good and careful 
opinion he is doubtless correct. It may be|business man, to regulate his business affairs 
that sufficient thought has not been given to|so that he shall not suffer, I suggest that 
this point. As an actual fact, however, it has|through the agency of teachers, both religious 
been found that a man who has all the re-|and secular, an earnest and consistent effort 
quisites for a first-class Indian Agent, can usu-|be made to instruct the Indian in all matters 
ally find a situation much more congenial to|conducive to his moral advancement, and to 
himself, much more favorable to the highest|his acquisition of the methods and industries 
interests of his family, and with greater pro-| which characterize the civilized races amongst 
spect of permanence, than that afforded by|whom he is placed. If the Indian prove capa- 


the uncertain tenure, harassment, isolation, 
pecuniary and moral responsibility, exposure | 
of health and even of life, at an Indian agency. 
If, however, the Government would adopt the, 
= marked out by General Pope, as to the| 
ocation of reservations, and would resolutely 
and persistently carry it out, we might con- 
fidently expect to secure, with far less diffi- 
culty than at present, the services of men as 
agents who combine the essential elements of 
high Christian character, and business talent 
and experience. In this connection it may be 





ble of becoming a part of our population, pur- 
suing the same avocations and restrained by 
the same influences, we shall have accom- 
plished a great and beneficent work. If, how- 
ever, he be unable to profit by the oppor- 
tunity, and as a necessary consequence, dis- 
appear from amongst us, we at least, shall not 
be in fault, but must accept the melancholy 
result as the unavoidable failure of an honest 
and earnest effort to do right in the right 
way. Nothing then will be left us but to care 
for bim as he is, and as far as possible smooth 


but just to say, that the Indian Committee of|his pathway to inevitable extinction. If God 
the Society of Friends has not as a rale,|indeed will it, that the once populous Indian 
deemed it wise to recommend ministers of|race—our predecessors on this continent— 
the Gospel as Indian agents. *It is believed|shball shrivel up and disappear befvre us, let it 
that they have in scarcely a single instance,|at least be truly said, that we, a Christian 
done so, and most of their agents have proved | people, played our part in its melancholy his- 
themselves to be men of more than average |tory, by awaiting it+ final obsequies as mourn- 


business ability. They have also practically re- 
cognized the correctness of Gen. Pope’s opinion 
as to the proper location of Indian agencies, 
by insisting that the small tribes in Kansas 
and Nebraska, shall have their reservations 
reduced to proper limits, but sball have the 
privilege of remaining where they are, to work 
out the problem of their Christian civilization 
in the midst of communities of white people, 
and that they be governed by the laws of the 
United States instead of by their own tribal 
regulations. Moreover the Friends made an 
earnest effort, several years ago, to have the 
wild tribes of the Plains moved eastward, 
where they could no longer hunt, where they 
could be easily protected and controlled, and 


cheaply fed. President Grant and Congress | 


both promptly responded to this recommen- 
dation, and an.appropriation was made for 
the purpose, but from some want of concert 
between the Interior and War Departments, 
the plan was not carried out. The Committee 
of Friends, through their General Agent, also 
took occasion, more than a year ago, to ex- 
pee the opinion to the Commissioner of 
ndian Affairs and to the Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs, that one important step 
towards the solution of the Sioux problem 





ers and not as executioners. 
Lawrence, Kansas, 5th mo. 31, 1878. 





Selected. 


During the blowing of the wind one very 
stormy night M. A. S said, The same 
word is used in Hebrew to express both the 
Spirit and the wind. Sometimes the gentle 
breathing of the air, though sweet and heal- 
ing, is scarcely perceptible amid the hurry of 
life: so is the still small voice of God’s spirit 
in the soul. Sometimes the wind comes with 
noise and tumult, carrying all before it, as in 
those providences of God at which even the 
world pauses. And may not our comfort and 
security amid the war of elements this night, 
under this comfortable roof shadow forth to 
us the safety, the rest, the security of those 
who have fled for refuge to the hope set before 
them; and who by union with Christ, are 
safe, and will be so when the earth itself shall 
pass away.—WM. A. Shimmelpennick. 








“ What would I give,” said Charles Lamb, 
‘to cgll my dear mother back to earth for a 
single day, to ask her pardon, upon my knees, 
for all those acts by which I grieved her gen- 
tle spirit.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Incidents and Reflections.—No. 6, 

When, in an earlier number of these sketches, 
a visit of Thomas Seattergood to John Jay was 
introduced, the writer had no expectation that 
it would have led to so many details on the 
subject of controversies and disputes. But 
when the attention is awakened to any topic, 
the mind readily seizes hold of collateral mat- 
ter; and one narrative suggests another. 

The experience of Thomas Scattergood, 
Thomas Story and Jobn Richardson, as herein 
revived, furnish proof of the truth of the 
Preacher's declaration, “ There is a time to 
keep silence, and a time to speak,” “a time of 
war and a time of peace.” Well will it be for 
all those, wholiveso near to the Spirit of Truth, 
and are so watchfully obedient to its guidance 
and direction, that they are able to discern 
the times, and are found doing their Lord’s 
will, whether it be in silent exercise of spirit 
and suffering for His cause, or in openly con- 
tending for and upholding the pure principles 
and testimonies, He has given His church to 
maintain before the world. 

In this connection, an incident comes to re- 
membrance, which occurred about fifty years 
ago, in Arch Street meeting-house, and was 
related to the writer, by our late wise and 
valued friend, Alfred Cope. At that time, the 
eastern part of the city contained a much 
larger proportion of dwelling-houses than at 
present ; and the leading hotels were located 
in that section. Hence it happened, that 
strangers who were in the city on business or 
for other reasons, and who felt an interest in 
our religious Society, frequently attended that 
meeting. This brought a serious concern on 
its elders, especially in those times of doctrinal 
unsettlement, that nothing should be pro- 
claimed from its galleries at variance with the 
principles of the Society, or that might tend 
to unsettle and confuse any honest-hearted 
inquirer after the way of righteousness, or 
give occasion for the Truth to be evil-spoken 
of. 

At the time referred to, Maria Imlay ad- 
dressed the meeting. She was a woman of 
fine personal appearance, much presence of 
mind, and good intellectual abilities. But, 
like George Keith, she had gone astray, and 
been separated from religious fellowship with 
those who had formerly owned her ministry. 
She finally became associated with persons, 
whose sentiments were repudiated by the 
more respectable portion of the community. 
She had not proceeded far in her discourse, 
before Thomas Stewardson, who was an Elder 
of that meeting, requested her to desist. She 
paused while he was speaking, and then went 
on, as if nothing had occurred. ‘Thomas again 
spoke, it is probable with more emphasis of 
manner, and about as follows: “ Maria Imlay, 
I request thee to take thy seat, and not dis- 
turb this meeting.” This forcible appeal 
brought a flush to her face, and caused a 
slight confusion in her thoughts, but she 
quickly recovered herself, and again went on 
with her discourse. Thomas now informed 
the meeting that the individual who was ad- 
dressing them was not a member of the Soci- 
ety of Friends, and that they were in no ways 
responsible for what she might say—and took 
his seat—Maria attempted to go on again, 
but was unable to regain the broken chain of 
thought, and sat down. 

Trying as was the service required of T. 
Stewardson, and sorrowful as it is to see our 
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meetings for Divine worship unsettled by 
such scenes; yet, as Alfred Cope remarked, 
there are times, when, if such a care is not 
observed, strangers may go away from our 
meetings with wrong impressions as to the 
doctrines we hold, and thus a stumbling-block 
be cast in the way of those who are seeking 
the truth. “There is a time to speak,” as 
well as ‘‘a time to keep silence.” 

The spirit that should actuate those on 
whom such duties devolve, is well illustrated 


any other language than that of the Spirit; 
for in the present case, we were not sensible 
jof either us, or the cause, suffering under our 
apparent disadvantages.” 

When Sarah R. Grabb’s Journal was pub- 





Burlington, who had accompanied her in that 
journey to the continent, and had been age 
at the interview above described. In this 
copy, on the margin of the page on which the 
interview is narrated, G. Dillwyn bas written 





lished, a copy was sent to George Dillwyn, of 


in an anecdote told of one of the Reformers ;| the following remarks: “The manner in which 
that when he had acquitted himself in a pub-|this truly edifying conversation was conducted 
lic disputation with great credit to his Mas-|affords a hint worthy of special attention. By 
ter’s cause, a friend begged to see the notes/simply suffering texts of Scripture to propose 
which he had been observed to write, suppos- |and answer doubts, religious conferences might 
ing that he had taken down the arguments | be extended to almost any length without ex- 
of his opponents and sketched the substance|posing the parties to the danger of being 
of his own reply. Greatly was he surprised |drawn into the heats of controversy. For if 
to find that his notes consisted simply of these | there was any opposition in such case, it must 
ejaculatory petitions, ‘‘ More light, Lord—,be to the Scripture themselves. Another ad- 


more light—more light.” 

Thomas Story mentions in his journal that 
one Thomas Kent who had separated from 
Friends came to their meeting on Grace- 
church street on a First-day of the week, and 
appeared in prayer. “His own disciples and 
several other weak and inadvertent persons 
together with some strangers not of our com- 


|vantage would be that two persons might 
converse just as well 2000 miles apart as in 





each other’s ill-humor.”’ 





For “ The Friend.” 
The Microphone. 
This name has been applied to an instru- 


munion, moved their hats in posture of prayer |ment lately devised for magnifying sound. 
at the same time; though Friends generally |By its means very faint sounds have been 


kept their hats on, and some reproved Thomas | 
Kent in the meantime for his imposition on | 
the meeting.” Thomas Story was brought 
under great concern, and “as soon as the} 
meeting was broken up over his head,” he 
addressed the people in explanation, remind- 
ing them of our Saviour’s command, “If thou 
bring thy gift to the altar, and there remem- 
berest that thy brother hath aught against | 
thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and | 
go thy way, first be reconciled to thy brother, 


| 





rendered audible, and those which are readily 
heard by most persons, become so loud as to 
be almost unbearable. The apparatus is of 
very simple construction, and consists of a 
nicely balanced piece of gas carbon, con- 
nected with the galvanic current introduced 
into the circuit of a Bell telephone. The 


vibrations of the human voice, or of other 


sounds, passing through such a circuit, are 
reproduced with greatly increased force. The 
inventor, Professor D. E. Hughes, of London, is 


and then come and offer thy gift.” He told|widely known in England as the inventor of a 
them that this person had given just cause of |type printing telegraph instrument which is in 
offence by setting up a separate meeting, and general use in thatcountry. With the micro- 
ought not thus to have imposed himself on|phone he has made the footsteps of a house- 
them and insulted the meeting in that man-'|fly distinctly audible; and all these sounds, 
ner, “and this is the reason of the behavior of after being intensified, are transmitted to any 
them who have thus publicly denied him, and |needful distance by the ordinary telephone. 
testified against him and his performance at; A number of experiments have been tried 
this time; lest, by joining with him, they in this city, which fully confirm those of Prof. 
should make themselves parties to his sins Hughes. In an exhibition of the apparatus 
before the Most High.” He adds, ‘‘ My peace lately made in the United States mint, a late 
confirmed me that I had done my duty; and paper says, “It was found that when a fine 
that it was my present reward for that work camel’s-hair brush was gently drawn across 
the Lord had required and enabled me to a piece of smooth pine board, the noise pro- 
perform, for his glory and the justification of duced in the receiver resembled that of vio- 
his people at that time.” ently rasping the board with a coarse file. 
In Sarah R. Grubb’s Journal, when travel- The faintest whisper was distinctly conveyed 
ling on a religious account in Holland, she over the wire. ‘The tinkle of the new silver 
mentions paying a visit to a family residing dollars, falling from the coining press, was 
at their country house near Amsterdam. She/|heard at a distance of several hundred feet 
says: ‘‘ We also met here two women of con-|through the closed doors. The footfalls of a 
siderable account, on a visit; to one of them captive house fly are quite audible in this ap- 
particularly our minds were nearly drawn, |paratus. The astonishment of the spectators 
and the little instruction which was in our|culminated in silent wonder when the impact 
power to communicate from the exercise of/|of a single hair on the sounding-board of the 
our minds, broken French, and the use of the; microphone produced a decided concussion in 
Scriptures (to particular passages of which|the receiver. These marvellous effects are 
we directed them as they occurred) was re-|transmitted by a wire nearly as fine as a hu- 
ceived with a religious sensibility, which|man hair—one hundredth of an inch in di- 
greatly united us together, and which words | ameter.” 
cannot fully set forth. Though we often la-| An instrament which the writer bas had 
ment our ignorance of the language of this |lately an opportunity of inspecting, was placed 
a and its attendant inconveniences, yet |near the wall of a building in this city, the 
was never more convinced of the influence |vibrations of which, caused by the passage of 
of trath qualifying to speak to one another in vehicles on the street, produced such loud 
our own tongues, though utterly incapable in ‘noises in the microphone, that in order to use 


it satisfactorily, it was necessary to put a 
strip of india rubber under it to deaden them. 
The touching of the wooden support of this 
instrument by a piece of thin tissue paper or 
a soft brush, caused a very distinct sound, and 
when a piece of copper wire was bent, a crack- 
ling similar to that produced by bending a bar 
of tin was quite audible. The beating of the 
heart, and the noise produced by the rushing 
of the blood through the lungs, is made very 
perceptible to the ear by this instrument, and 
it is quite probable that in this direction a 
field of inquiry has been opened, which may 
be fruitful in valuable aids to the physician 
in the diagnosis of disease. The applications 
to which this instrument may be put, like 
those of the microscope, appear to be number. 
less. 

In using the telephone, the galvanic cur- 
rent is not employed; but the magnet of the 
annunciator placed beneath the diaphragm 
which receives the vibrations of the human 
voice, causes a current of dynamo-electricity 


the same room, and be out of the reach of|to flow to the other end of the wire, there to 


produce upon a similar diaphragm, the same 
vibrations, causing the like sounds. In the 
microphone, however, the galvanic current is 
used, which, when passed through a piece of 
gas carbon, delicately balanced, bas the power 
of intensifying or magnifying the pulsations 
of the telephonic current, and consequently 
the loudness of the sounds which these pro- 
duce. Sound is thus developed, apparently 
at the expense of galvanism. By placing a 
microphone at different stations along the line 
of a telephone, it now appears easy to rein- 
fuse the strength of the vibrations at any 
point, and thus to make it possible to ex- 
change messages by the voice, and to carry 
on a conversation between the most distant 
places. 





“A Testimony for the Truth. Issued by the 
Meeting for Sufferings of Western Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, held at Plainfield, Ind., 
5th month 2d, 1878. 


Circumstancés seem to render it necessary, 
for the information of those who are not in- 
formed, to state some of the causes which bave 
led to the course of action we have felt bound 
to take to enable us the better to maintain 
the principles and practices of Christianity as 
held by the Society of Friends in former days. 
We believe that the founders of our religious 
society were called upon by the Head of the 
Church to revive Apostolic Christianity in 
its purity. Other foundation can no man lay 
than is laid, which is Jesus Christ. We de- 
sire no other; neither do we desire to build 
any new structure on the old foundation. 

In thus coming before the public we humbly 
crave that we may be guided by Divine wis- 
dom in setting forth briefly our views in re- 
gard to innovations upon sound doctrine and 
practice by a large portion of the active 
members of the Society who have, to great 
extent, assumed the control for several years 
past, which innovations we cannot consistent- 
ly nor conscientiously participate in nor par- 
take of. 

In thus alluding to some of these things we 
wish to disclaim all intention or desire to 
make any statement merely for the purpose of 
finding fault or of eliciting controversy with 
those differing from us, but for the vindica- 
tion of the cause of Truth, and for correcting 
misapprehension in regard to the position we 
occupy. 
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We believe there are other religious so- 
cieties whose works are in large degree owned 


by the Head of the Church, who have wrought} matters of religion regarding the favor of 
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the gift of God superadded to them by Jesus 
Christ for their information and assistance in 


nobly and brought forth fruit to the praise|God and their eternal salvation.” 


and honor of the Great Husbandman, and 


that there is room enough for all religious de-|on any knowledge derived from the Holy) 


We believe that this gift is not dependent 


nominations to work in the Lord’s cause, | Scriptures, nor from any other outward source, 
according to their faith and to the light and/of the coming, death and resurrection of our 
strength afforded. Thus each can work to-| Holy Redeemer, and that it is by and through 
gether according to its belief, in harmony and| this gift, which was purchased by the sacri- 


unison of feeling, and no otherwise. 


Our de-| fice of the dear Son of God, that man may be 


sign is not to pull down or discourage any of| redeemed from his fallen and lost condition. 


these, but to hold fast that form of sound 


words and that enunciation of Gospel truth) edition, page 72): “ 


George Fox says (see Fox’s Journal, Phil. 
he Lord God opened to 


and interpretation of Scripture doctrine which, me by his invisible power how every man 
has been clearly set forth by the Society of| was enlightened by the Divine light of Christ. |the light of Jesus Christ within them, as the 


Friends from its earliest existence. 

We believe there is a vitality in these doc- 
trines which can never die, because they are 
the principles of Eternal Trath. 

We also believe that if the Society of Friends 
will but stand firmly in her allotted place, 
true to Him who placed her there, that there 
is an extensive mission yet before her. We 
humbly desire that all may be brought toa 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus, real- 
izing for themselves and manifesting to others 
that they are not in profession only, but in 
reality, followers of the meek and lowly Re- 
deemer. 

This being our earnest desire for all, we 
have felt in duty bound to bear testimony 
against much of the doctrinal teaching and| 
many of the practices recently introduced) 
into our meetings for divine worship, which) 
we cannot reconcile with Scripture testimony | 
nor with that power that divinely led our| 
early Friends in meetings for worship. 

In order to .be clearly understood, we will 
briefly mention some of these inconsistencies) 
and deviations from correct teaching, which| 
have caused such widespread dissatisfaction’ 
and division of feeling in our beloved Society. | 

Much of the teaching of the ministry for 
some years past has been diverging from the) 
doctrines held by early Friends and tending 
to weaken the faith of the rising generation! 
in the necessity of living that humble, self- 
denying, cross bearing life that our Saviour 
declared his followers should live; and as 
the minds of the people became prepared for| 
it, the teaching assumed a more decided and 
definite form, tending to undermine some of 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity ;| 
denying that there is any light, seed or grace 
in man to show him the wickedness of his 
heart, and lead him to repentance and amend-| 
ment of life, till he is converted. Also, that! 
we need not look for any further revelation) 
of the will of God to man than we find re-| 
corded in the Holy Scriptures, and that they | 
are the primary rule of faith and doctrine. 

Evans's Exposition, page 301, contains the 
following from the “ Primitive Testimony of 
the People called Quakers, 1731:” “We put 
you in mind that our Friends from the be-| 
ginning have constantly held and maintained 
that, according to the Holy Scriptures, Christ 
Jesus our Lord, the Eternal Word and Wis- 
dom of God, is the true light (called so on 
account of his Divine excellency), who en- 
lighteneth every man that cometh into the| 








I saw it shine through all, and that they that | 
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all things manifest, the word of God, or mani- 
festation of the Spirit given to profit withal, 
a talent, a little leaven, the gospel preached 
in every creature. That God in and by this 
light and seed invites, calls, exhorts and 
strives with every man in order to save him, 
which as it is received and not resisted works 
the salvation of all, even of those who are 
ignorant of the death and sufferings of Christ 
and of Adam’s fall.” Page 132: “This doc- 
trine, if well weighed, will be found to be the 
foundation of Christianity, salvation and as- 
surance.” 

William Penn, in his Rise and Progress, 
page 17, says: ‘“‘ For they were directed to 


seed and leaven of the kingdom of God, near 


believed in it came out of condemnation to all, because in all, and God’s talent to all, a 
the light of life, and became the children of| faithful and true witness and just monitor in 


it; but they that hated it, and did not believe 
in it, were condemned by it —— they made 
a profession of Christ. This | saw in the 
pure openings of the light, without the help 
of any man; neither did I then know where 
to find it in the Scriptures, though afterwards 
searching the Scriptures I found it; for I saw 
in that light and Spirit which was before the 
Scriptures were given forth, and which led 
the holy men of God to give them forth, that 
all must come to that Spirit if they would 
know God, or Christ, or the Scriptures aright, 
which they that gave them forth were led 
and taught by.” Page 73 of the same volume: 
“ When the Lord God and his Son Jesus Christ 
sent me forth into the world to preach his 
everlasting gospel and kingdom, I was glad 
that I was commanded to turn people to that 
inward light, spirit and grace by which all 
might know their salvation and their way to 
God, even that Divine Spirit which would 
lead them into all truth, and which I in- 
fallibly knew would never deceive any.” Page 
200, same volume: ‘The niighty day of the 
Lord is come and coming wherein all hearts 


Shall be made manifest, and the secrets of|cause it was designed to remove. 


every one’s heart shall be revealed by the 
light of Jesus who lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world, that all men through 
him might believe, and that the world might 
have light through Him who saith: ‘ Learn 
of me’ * * * Every one of you hatha 
light from Christ, which lets you see you 
should not lie nor do wrong to any, nor swear, 
nor curse, nor take God’s name in vain, nor 
steal. It is the light that shows you these 
evil deeds.” 

Barclay, in his Apology, &c., Phil. edition, 
1848, page 110, says: “This light enlighten- 
eth the hearts of all for a time in order to salva- 
tion, and this is it which reproves the sin of all 
individuals, and would work out the salvation 
of all if not resisted; nor is it less universal 
than the seed of sin, being the purchase of 
His death who tasted death for every man. 
* * * This most certain doctrine being 
then received that there is an evangelical and 


\saving light and grace in all, the universality 


of the love and mercy of God towards man- 
kind, both in the death of his beloved Son, 


|the Lord Jesas Christ, and in the manifesta. 


tion of the light in the heart, is established 
and confirmed.” Page 131, same volume: 


every bosom, the gift and grace of God to life 
and salvation that appears to all, though few 
regard it.” Page 22,same volume: ‘The 
light of Christ within, as God’s gift for man’s 
salvation—this, I say, is as the root of the 
goodly tree of doctrine that grew and branched 
from it.” 

A testimony, issued in the year 1830, by the 
General Committee appointed by the several 
Yearly Meetings of Friends on the American 
continent, and adopted by all of them then 
existing, contains the following on page 16, 
first edition, page 21, edition 1878: “ We be- 
lieve that every soul that comes into the world 
does need a Saviour. We also believe that 
every soul that comes into the world is an 
object of redeeming love. And, as we inherit 
a seed of sin, so through Jesus Christ, we are 
heirs of that grace which is the efficient cause 
of salvation to all that are saved. If infants, 
therefore, receive the one, and we agree that 
they do, they must also receive the other as 
‘the free gift that is come upon ail men to 
justification.’ This gift, or remedy, must be, 
as the apostle testified, as extensive as the 
Thus the 
seed of the kingdom, as a redeeming princi- 
ple, is placed in the heart of every individual 
ready to expand with the opening faculties 
of the soul and to take the government of it 
from the first dawn of intellectual life. In 
maturer age, when these two principles begin 
to exert their respective powers, the princi- 
ple of light and life, if not resisted by the 
individual, will overpower and eradicate the 
principle or seed of evil. Asin all stages it 
is the stronger, so in this first stage of human 
life, where it has not been resisted, where it 
stands just as the gift and means of salvation 
provided by our om ante | Father, it must be 
sufficient for salvation. Thus, through Jesas 
Christ, a remedy sufficient for salvation has 
'been provided for every individual soul, and 
nothing but individual disobedience can de- 
prive us of the offered salvation.” 

This doctrine of revelation or the light of 
|Christ within, or grace of God given to every 
man to profit withal, is so fully and clearly 
set forth by our Saviour and his apostles, and 
upheld by the writings of carly Friends, and, 
indeed, in the writing and teaching of all 
sound Friends to the present day, that it ap- 
pears strange that any should doubt or call 





world (Jobn i, 9) with a light or gift of his|‘‘ That for this end God hath communicated|in question its being an established doctrine 
own nature, the life in him being the light of;and given unto every man a measure of thejof the Society of Friends from its first rise. 


men (John i, 4) and, therefore, superior to, | 
and distinct from the mere human light of; 


our natural faculties, because it is no con- expresses by several names, as sometimes of 


light of his own Son, a measure of grace, or 
a measure of the Spirit, which the Scripture 


(To be concluded.) 


—_—_—__s.o———— 


Gladstone says: “I submit that duty isa 


stituent part of men as creatures, but purely’ the seed of the kingdom, the light that makes! power which rises with us in the morning, and 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—In the United States Senate on the 
8th, a bill appropriating $5,500,000 to pay the Fisheries 
award was passed. In the House the Wood tariff bill 
was killed, all after the enacting clause being struck 
out—yeas 134; nays 120. 

The President has signed the bill to repeal the bank- 
rupt law. He has also signed the joint resolution for 
the issue of arms to the Territories. 

Advices from Boise city, Idaho, confirm previous re- 
ports relative to trouble with the Indians. Two engage- 
ments have already taken place, in which several lives 
were lost. Some tribes heretofore considered friendly, 
have disappeared, and are supposed to have joined the 
hostile Indians. 

The latest reports of the election in Oregon, indicate 
that the Legislature will be Democratic by from 4 to 12 
majority on joint ballot. The Secretary of State, State 
Treasurer, and probably the Governor, will be Repub- 
lican. 

Secretary Evarts announced to the Cabinet that 
Russia has accepted the invitation of the United States 
to take part in an International Congress for the pur- 
pose of deciding a bi-metallic standard of money. 

A San Francisco telegram reports the bullion pro- 
ducts of all the mining companies of California during 
the 5th month, at $2,000,000, which is a decline, the 
usual product being $4,000,000. 

A severe hail storm, accompanied by high wind, 
passed through Richmond and Columbia counties, 
Georgia, and Edgefield county, S. Carolina, on the 9th 
inst. Four persons are reported killed. Corn and 
cotton were destroyed ; in some localities the hailstones 
lay on the ground, unmelted, for hours. 

The Controller of New York reports the debt of that 
city, 5th mo. 31st, at $125,381,023, a decrease during 
the previous year of $2,777,592. The imports of foreign 
dry goods during 5th month were valued at $3,820,953, 
a decrease of nearly a half million compared with 5th 
month, 1877. During the 5th month there were 95 
mercantile failures in New York city, with $955,483 
assets, and $5 686,306 liabilities. 

Colgate’s extensive soap factory, in Jersey City, was 
destroyed by fire on the morning of the 6th inst. The 
loss is estimated at nearly $300,000. 

The crops in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
were greatly damaged by frost on the night of the 6th. 

The number of deaths in this city the past week was 
290 ; 158 adults, 132 children, 62 being under one year 
of age. The principal causes of death were, consump- 
tion, 43 ; diphtheria, 6; disease of the heart, 10; scarlet 
fever, 11 ; typhoid fever, 11; inflammation of the lungs, 
14; old age, 15; paralysis, 8; inflammation of the 
brain, 5. 

Markets, &£c.—American gold 1003. U.S. sixes, 1881, 
109%; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 1054; do. 1867, 108; do. 
1868, 110; new 5’s, 106; new 44 per cents, 103; new 
4 per cents, 1013. 

Flour.—Superfine, $3.50 a $4.50 per barrel; Penna. 
and Ohio family, $5 a $5.50; Minnesota patent, $6.75 
a $7. Rye flour, $2.87$ per barrel. Bran, $12.50 a 
$13 per ton. 

Wheat—Southern amber, $1.12 a $1.14; western red, 
$1.08 a $1.10; western white, $1.17 a $1.18. Corn, 46 
a 48 cts. per bushel. Oats, 31 cts. for choice white, and 
27 a 28 cts. for mixed. 

Seeds.—Clover, 6 a 7 cts. per lb.; Timothy, $1.25, 
and flaxseed $1.30 per bushel. 

Hay and Straw —Prime Timothy, 60 a 70 cts. per 
100 pounds; mixed, 50 a 60 cts. and straw, 45 a 55 cts. 
per 100 pounds. 

Beef cattle—2700 head arrived and sold at 34a 4 cts. 
for common, 44 a 5} cts. for good, and 6} for extra 
quality. Sheep, 34 a 4} cts. per pound as to condition. 
Hogs, 4} a 5} cts. per pound as to condition. 

ForeEIGN.—A fearful colliery explosion occurred on 
the 7th inst., in Evans’s coal mines at Haydock, six 
miles south of Wigan, Lancashire. The number of 
men in the pit at the time is variously estimated at from 
200 to 250. Eighteen men were taken out alive, and it 
is believed the others are all dead. The explosion 
shook the earth for miles around. The cause is not yet 
known, as blasting with naked lights is prohibited—the 
condition of the mine, it is said, was examined as usual, 
and ten minutes before the disaster it was to all appear- 
ances safe. 

A hope is entertained that the war in South Africa 
will soon be brought to a close. The chief of the Gaikas 
has sent word to the British forces that he is tired of 
fighting and wants to negotiate terms for peace. 

Official bulletins issued from Berlin as late as the 
10th, report the emperor’s condition favorable, his ap- 
petite and strength are-increasing. Considerable ex- 
citement still prevails throughout the country, and the 


goes to rest with us at night. It is co-exten- 
sive with the action of our intelligence. It 
is the shadow which cleaves to us, go where 
we will, and which only leaves us when we 
leave the light of life.” 
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It is not giving up or forsaking this or that 
little thing, which to part with is little or no 
sacrifice or privation, that will suffice ; a full 
surrender of the whole will in all things, must 
be made to Him, whose sovereign right is to 
rule and reign in our hearts ;—and let none 
plead for disobedience in these little things on 
the ground of their being such, for if such they 
really are, they are the more easily dispensed 
with, and not worth retaining; and a tenacity 
in wishing to preserve them, assuredly indi- 
cates that they have more place in our affec- 
tions than perhaps we are aware of: “ He that 
loveth father or mother more than me, is not 
worthy of me; and he that loveth son or daugh- 
ter more than me, is not worthy of me; and he 
that taketh not his cross, and followeth after 
me, is not worthy of me.”—Daniel Wheeler. 


KEEP YOUR TEMPER. 
“Trritated by a word? 
Bear it gently—do not sin, 


All the fiery passions stirred, 
Will subside, if kept within. 





Do not let your temper fail, 
Even by an angry frown, 

Prayer to conquer will prevail ; 
Ask God’s help to keep it down.” 
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We have received a document, entitled “A 
Testimony for the Truth,” issued by the 
Meeting for Sufferings connected with the 
body of Friends near Plainfield, Indiana, who 
recently withdrew from the Western Yearly 
Meeting, on account of their disunity with 
certain doctrines and practices which they 
said were sanctioned or permitted by those 
who controlled the action of the meetings to 
which they belonged. 

In reading over this “ Tes'imony,” we have 
been pleased with the mild and charitable 
spirit in which it is written; and also with 
the clear and conclusive exhibit it furnishes, 
of some of the fundamental doctrines of the 
Society of Friends. It is greatly to be de- 
sired, that such statements may have the 
effect on those Friends who have been left in 
connection with the old organization, of arous- 
ing them to consider how far they have de- 
parted from the original principles of Friends; 
and, if they find they have given just cause 
for the distress of mind which led many of 
their valued fellow-members to withdraw from 
their fellowship, that they may be stimulated 
to rally to first principles, to remove all those 
things which have broken the unity of the 
Church, tosilence such ministers as preach doc. 
trines inconsistent with the views of Friends, 
to put a stop to those sensational practices 
which have marred the quiet and solemnity 
of meetings for worship, and to seek for a 
restoration of that harmony which must at- 
tend a healthy condition of the Church. 

In another part of our columns, we print 
the document referred to, as a matter of in- 
formation to our readers. 





| feeling against the Socialists is strong; their meetings 


in divers places have been closed by the police, and 
numerous manufacturers, it is said, have resolved to 
discharge all their workmen attending Socialistic gather- 
ings. 

Prentiag demands reach Constantinople from the 
Pomat camp in Rhodope Mountains, for aid in behalf 
of over 100,000 refugees, who fled thither from the 
Russians and Bulgarians. The leaders of the insurrec- 
tion declare that the country is not in arms against any 
Power, but is only defending itself against Bulgarian 
violence. 

Advices from Singapore represent that the threatened 
difficulty between China and Siam has been averted, 
and that the relations of these countries are now har- 
monious. China renounces her attempt to exact tribute 
from Siam. All the treaty powers have now recognized 
the complete independence of Siam. q 

The U. S. consul at Canton, China, in reporting to 
the State Department the great tornado in that city on 
the 11th of 4th month, says it came from the sea in the 
form of a water spout. The breadth of its track through 
the most crowded part of the native city was 600 feet, 
and it is estimated that 10,000 of the Chinese popula- 
tion were killed. 

On the 11th inst., seven hundred striking laborers 
paraded the streets of Quebec. They visited Roche’s 
mill, broke all the windows, dangerously wounded five 
policemen with stones, and forced the proprietor to sign 
an agreement to pay his men from $1 to $1.50 per day. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the General Committee is to be 
held at Westtown on Fourth-day, the 19th inst., at 9 
o’clock A. M. 

The Committee on Admissions meets the same day 
at 7} a. M., and the Committee on Instruction on the 
preceding evening at 7 o'clock. 

The Visiting Committee meet at the school on 
Seventh-day evening, the 15th inst. 

For the accommodation of the committee, convey- 
ances will be at the Street Road Station on Seventh and 
Third-days, the 15th and 18th insts., to meet the trains 
that leave Philadelphia at 2.30 and 4 45 P. Mm. 

Philada., 6th mo. 3d, 1878. 








WANTED, 

A well qualified, experienced teacher, for the Select 
School for Boys in this city, to enter upon the duties 
at the opening of the term in the Ninth month next. 

Apply early to 

Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine street; 
James Smedley, 415 Market street. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford. (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hatt, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 








Drep, 4th mo. 7th, 1878, in the 26th year of her age, 
Mary CuHAmbers, daughter of Mary Jane and the late 
John W. Chambers, a member of London Britain Pre- 
parative and New Garden Monthly Meeting, Chester 
Co., Pa. During a short and very severe illness, it was 
evident that she was being “tried as silver is tried,” 
and as the close drew near, the clothing of her spirit 
gave the comforting assurance that the end was peace. 
“To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the tree 
of life, which is in the midst of the paradise of God.” 

, near Raysville, Henry Co., Indiana, 5th mo. 
13th, 1878, SaMuEL ParitcHarp, in the 77th year of 
his age, an elder of Raysville Monthly Meeting. Very 
social and genial, he was much beloved by both old and 
young. He could say with one formerly, “ Now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation.” ‘Blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord.” 

, on the Ist of 6th mo. 1878, at the residence of 
her son-in-law, Peter Hobson, Salem, Iowa, SARAH, 
widow of the late Montalien Gibson, in the 86th year 
of her age, an esteemed member of Salem Monthl 
Meeting of Friends, lowa. She was a woman of mee 
and quiet spirit, and strongly attached to the principles 
of the Gospel as professed by our religious Society ; she 
manifested an ardent desire that they might be sustained 
in their primitive purity, and gave evidence that she 
was prepared, as a shock of corn fully ripe, to be gath- 
ered into the heavenly garner. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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